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THE HALL ON FIRE. 


ROOKSTONE. 
CHAPTER XIV.—FAREWELL TO ROOKSTONE. 


Mrs. Wotrerston stood by her daughter, trying to 
calm her agitation. Even in that exciting moment 
Richard Wolferston saw how deathly white she 
looked, but he only glanced at her, and then lifted 
Mary in his arms. ‘ Come,’’ he said to her mother, 
“you are not safe here. Look; the smoke is burst- 
ing through the ceiling already.” 

Mrs. Wolferston sprang after him and clasped his 
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The staircase 
is still safe. I have only just left it. I brought 
Mary down first ; she dared not venture alone. The 
servants are wild with terror, only you can help 
me.” 

She turned to re-enter the hall, but Richard held 
her back firmly. He replaced Mary in her chair. 

‘¢ Look!” he said. 

He opened the door just a little; the smoke 
rushed in with blinding force. ‘‘No one dare trust 
the staircase now ; follow me at once.” 


“ Janet! will you save Janet? 


arm. 
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He took up Mary again, and seemingly deaf to 
Mrs. Wolferston’s agonised entreaties, he caught her 
hand and dragged her after him. As they passed 
down the steps he saw the men bringing ladders, and 
heard a cry of inquiry for Kitty. All the servants 
had thought Miss Janet safe with her mother in 
the saloon, but no one. had troubled about Kitty 
Robbins. He laid Mary on the grass. She had 
fainted with terror. 

‘Will you save Janet?” said Mrs. Wolferston. 

‘Do you see those windows one'sheet of flame?” 
said Richard, sternly. 

‘‘'Yes, yes! that is where she is.” 

‘* And you ask me to plunge in there and rescue 
your daughter at the risk of my life—” 

‘“‘ Oh, don’t lose time,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, yes!” in 
her almost frenzied anxiety. 

“Tf I bring Janet to you safe will you give me 
Mary for my wife.” 

‘Go, go. I will give you anything you ask,” she 
said. She pushed him away in frantic terror for her 
child’s safety. 

He sprang up the steps at a bound. Two men 
had nearly reached the windows, but they were 
driven back by the smoke. Richard caught the last 
man by the collar and hurled him from the rung on 
which he still stood, trying to get breath for another 
attempt. 

‘¢ Now, my men, with a will,” he shouted, ‘“ there’s 
less flame at this fourth window; move it there.’ 

The men obeyed with the rapidity that a strong 
will always exacts in moments of danger, and almost 
before it was steadied, Richard had sprung up the 
ladder, and had disappeared in the gulf of black smoke 
above. ‘Till now all had been eager-tongued excite- 
ment. A deep, dead stillness succeeded. The anxious 
crowd below held its breath in the fearful expecta- 
tion. Mrs. Wolferston stood a little way apart, her 
hands clasped, her whole soul poured out in fervent 
prayer that her darling might yet be spared. How 
slowly time passed! The flames grew fiercer, and were 
spreading rapidly along the upper part of the house. 
The heat was so intense that only the men who 
held the ladder dared remain on the terrace. Through 
the black rolling masses tongues of flames leaped 
out, and then pyramids of sparks fell down, mes- 
sengers to tell the havoc enacted within. 

Mrs. Wolferston’s agony grew more than she could 
bear. She sank on her knees and covered her eyes 
with her hands. A loud cry from those near her, and 
she looked up. There was no one on the ladder; its 
top was hidden by flames that wreathed themselves 
round it as completely as the smoke had done when 
Richard disappeared into it; but something must have 
happened to cause this excitement. She started to 
her feet. é 

The terrace was in broad light now, and hurrying 
along it with one woman in his arms and dragging 
another by the hand was Richard Wolferston. 

He placed the half-stifled girl beside Mary. 

‘* You had better look to her,” he said simply to 
Mrs. Wolferston, ‘‘and to the poor old woman, too. 
If she had not guided us to the back staircase, which 
is stone, you know, we should not be here.” 

‘God bless you! how can I ever thank you?” 

But he was on the terrace again, eager now that 
anxiety for life was over, to stop the further progress 
of the flames. 

He could do but little. The water, thrown on in 
small quantities, seemed rather to refresh the hungry 





leaping flames, and give them new power to dart 
on their prey. 

The engine came at last, but by that time the fire 
had become so extended that it was not easily extiz- 
guished. About a third of the house was ruined, 
and much of the remaining portion seriously 
damaged. 

Even Richard Wolferston agreed that it was better 
that the widow and her daughters should remove to 
their new home without delay, and next afternoon 
they bade a sad farewell to Rookstone—blackened, 
broken, defiled—no longer the dear home so cherished 
and so full of sacred memories. * 

It was a sad leave-taking, and Mrs. Wolferston 
shortened it as much as possible. 

Richard helped her into the carriage. 

““God bless you!” she said, earnestly. It was 
the first allusion that had been made to Janet’s 
rescue, for he had scarcely seen her since the night 
before, and the words brought the whole scene back 
vividly. 

He smiled, and pressed her hand in both his own. 
“I do not hold you to your promise. I asked it 
when I was beside myself at the thought of separa- 
tion from Mary, but my own nature is too free to 
accept-an extorted gift. I throw myself entirely on 
your mercy.” 

He spoke in so low a voice that only Mrs. Wol- 
ferston heard him. 

Before she could answer, he had signed to the 
coachman to drive on. 


CHAPTER XV.—NO PROOFS, 


‘‘Mr. Parnsox, ma’am,” said the maid; “but he 
says unless you are quite well enough to see him he 
will call again when your mamma is at home.” 

‘‘ Ask him to come in,” answered Janet. “I am 
quite well enough to see an old friend.” 

She spoke almost eagerly; she seemed afraid he 
would go away before the maid reached him. 

Mr. Painson came in trying to smile, as if there 
were no change from the luxurious elegance of the 
saloon at Rookstone to the small villa drawing-room 
in which he now found Janet. But when he saw 
how thin and pale she looked, her deep mourning 
making this still more apparent, he fairly broke 
down in an attempt at a joke. 

The room was pretty. Simply furnished it yet 
had that nameless taste and elegance in its arrange- 
ments which the very presence of some inhabitants 
creates. It is their atmosphere, and it moves about 
with them ; while in larger, more costly dwellings it 
is nowhere to be found, or seen only in some isolated 
object, makes all the rest still less attractive. 

A flower-table, full of graceful ferns, stood near 
Janet’s sofa, and Mr. Painson sighed as he looked 
at it. He remembered having seen it at Rookstone. 

‘“You must not do that,’ she said, cheerfully. 
‘*T know and understand all your kind feelings for 
us, dear Mr. Painson, but I believe we ought firmly 
to resolve against regrets, unless, indeed ’”’—she 
stopped, and then, meeting his sharp inquiring glance, 
she blushed and went on hurriedly—‘‘mamma has 
taken Mary out for a drive. Mrs. Dawson very 
kindly sent her carriage, and such an offer is not one 
to throw away now, is it?” 

Again Mr. Painson could not check a sigh, but he 
uttered no regrets ; he inquired for Mrs. Wolferston’s 
health. 
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Janet thought her mother better than could have 
been expected after the variety of emotions and 
trials she had undergone. ‘But then, you know 
my dear mother’s life is so bound up in that of 
others, that I believe, in her anxiety first for me and 
then for Mary, she has given no heed to her own 
sufferings.” 

‘Ts Miss Mary ill then ?” he asked, anxiously. 

Janet looked perplexed. ‘‘I am sorry I said any- 
thing,” she said. ‘‘I fancied my mother had con- 
sulted you. Mr. Painson, will you let me think a 
minute ?” 

She rested one cheek on her slender, upturned 
hand, and sat with bent head. The old lawyer 
looked at her, wondering how any one could prefer 
her sister in Janet’s presence. 

Mary was taller, larger in every way; she was 
certainly handsomer than Janet; but it was the soul 
breathing out of Janet’s every feature with sparkling 
truth and intelligence that to him eclipsed all the 
softer, more material charms of her young sister. 

Presently Janet looked up. ‘‘ You can scarcely 
fancy how old I feel,” she said, sadly. ‘‘I seem to 
have thought more during the last fortnight than 
through the whole course of my life. Till now I 
have consulted my mother. It seems to me that I 
am grown too old to lean on her, when she has no 
prop to sustain her. Do not mistake me; it is in 
no trust in my own power for self-guidance. I say 
this; it is simply to spare her any little burden of 
the heavy load she must bear alone. Well,” she 
went on abruptly, ‘‘ there are things I cannot settle 
for myself, and in which I feel a man’s judgment 
would help me greatly. If—if Captain Wenlock 
were in England, I should consult him, but I do not 
know when I may see him now.” 

Mr. Painson did not answer her at once; he sat 
thinking what an exceedingly injudicious adviser a 
hot-headed young man like Henry Wenlock would 
be in Janet’s present position. Men above fifty are 
slow to acknowledge the merit of their brethren 
under thirty years of age. 

‘“You have known me ever since I was a baby, 
Mr. Painson, and’’—she smiled frankly up in his 
face—‘‘ I cannot remember that you ever refused me 
anything. Will you listen to me now? I havea 
horrible idea which is wearing me to death, which 
I believe caused my illness. 1 dare not burden my 
mother with it, and yet if I do not get some advice, 
it will either drive me mad or kill me.” 

She clasped her hands nervously, and such a heart- 
wrung look came into her face that he no longer 
wondered at her wasted appearance. 

“I wish you had told me long ago,” he said. 
‘‘Remember, Miss Janet, for the rest of your life, 
there is nothing so dangerous for a woman to keep 
quite to herself as asecret. Now, whatis this trouble 
of yours?” 

He spoke gently, and bent his head on one side, 
as if he were encouraging a timid child to confidence. 
“Did you ever think—did it ever come into your 
head to doubt the genuineness of my father’s will?” 

He started, not slightly, but in positive fear of what 
her next words might be. ‘lo this man of the world, 
so trained in all its ways and maxims, it was terrible 
to speak out a plain unvarnished suspicion. 

‘“*My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘I will hear all 
you have to communicate before I answer; but, re- 
member, we cannot be too cautious in speaking of 
others.” 





Janet smiled almost bitterly. ‘“‘I have been 
cautious,” she said, “or I should not have waited till 
to-day to utter my doubts. From the first, my feel- 
ing has been that my father never made that will— 
that it is a fabrication of Richard Wolferston’s ! ” 

He had stretched his hands out to her in depreca- 
tion of those last words which he felt were coming, 
but she would speak them, and then she sat still, 
relieved by this confession, but in breathless anxiety 
for his answer. 

To her surprise, he smiled when he began to speak. 
‘‘ Well, you know, my dear young lady, such things 
have happened; and they have happened, we may 
say, I think, without meaning any offence, especially 
in cases where the relative who stepped into the 
property was the family adviser— privately, you 
know, Miss Janet, we are talking privately now—rela- 
tives as advisers are a mistake ’’ — he fidgeted with 
a ring on his little finger. 

‘Then you think my suspicion justifiable?” she 
said, eagerly. 

He drew his features together, and looked at her 
through his half-shut eyes. 

‘“‘T said nothing of the kind in your case, I was 
merely stating a fact which, in my legal capacity, 
caused me to examine the document in question 
cautiously, and—and, well, Miss Janet, this is 
perfectly entre nous, I suppose—I went so far as to 
test the signatures, and found them perfectly genuine. 
No, there is no flaw in that will; the only question I 
could find to hang my hat on was your father’s state 
of mind when he executed it, and that your poor 
dear mother won’t hear a word against.” 

‘Then, in your opinion, I may dismiss this suspi- 
cion at once as unjust and groundless ?” 

‘* Certainly, I should say so; dear me—” he said, 
irritably, ‘‘ what else can you do? if a thing can’t 
be proved there’s an end of it.” Then, without 
giving her time to speak, he went back to the question 
which Janet had purposely left unanswered. 

‘Did you say that your sister was ill?” 

Janet looked perplexed again. ‘‘I thought you 
knew that she had engaged herself to Richard at 
Rookstone. Well,” for Mr. Painson nodded, “on 
the night of the fire my mother promised to consent 
to their marriage, and although Richard afterwards 
released her from this promise, she considers herself 
bound by it.” 

“You don’t mean to say your mother had any- 
thing to say against such a marriage for Miss Mary? 
Bless my soul,” said the lawyer, in such a state of 
nervous irritation that he fidgeted from head to foot, 
‘‘she must have lost her senses!” 

Janet was silent. She was offended with Mr. 
Painson for blaming her mother, and thoroughl 
overwhelmed by his assurance of Richard Wolferston’s 
innocence. 

‘My dear child,” he said, “husbands don’t grow 
ready made now-a-days; we must take ’em as we 
find them, and it will be a thousand pities if anything 
should occur to prevent your cousin from marrying 
Miss Mary. If1’d seen mamma I should have told 
her so. I really hope, Miss Janet, if there is any 
prejudice at work you’!l do your best to remove it. 
Dear me! dear me! Miss Mary mayn’t have such 
another chance of settling while she lives.” 

He shook hands and went away, determined, if he 
saw Richard Wolferston, not to lose a chance of 
bringing the lovers together again. His feelings 
had not changed towards the new squire of 
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Rookstone—he disliked him quite as much as ever. 
He shrank from his cynical sarcastic words, and his 
indifferent supercilious manner—for Richard took no 
pains to conciliate him; but this marriage with Mary 
was, in Mr. Painson’s eyes, a pure question of worldly 
advantage to the whole family—the only means, in 
fact, which would enable the Wolferstons to maintain 
their former position and connections; and position 
and connections were among the gods of Mr. Painson’s 
worship. And while he walked quietly back to his 
office in one of those quaint deserted streets leading 
down to what used to be the silent highway of the 
noblemen and gentlemen of London—streets in which 
are the remains of houses that tell how society has 
migrated westward since the days when nobles 
made the Strand their dwelling-place—Janet sat 
trying to realise the truth of his assurances. Before 
Mr. Painson she had controlled both surprise and 
agitation, but now she could do this no longer. 

The will genuine! the will which she had looked 
on only as a means of temporarily depriving them of 
their happy home—of all that was so justly theirs; 
for during her illness she had solemnly vowed to 
devote the remainder of her life, if it were needed, to 
unravel the mystery of her brother’s disinheritance ; 
and now she must yield all this up, must give up the 
hope of ever again seeing her darling mother the 
rightful mistress of Rookstone. And Richard? Well, 
since he had saved her life, her task had seemed | 
harder, but she had not flinched from it. 

Almost as soon as they were settled in their new 
home, she had spoken very, strongly and warningly | 
to Mary on the subject of her engagement, and had 
assured her that no blessing could rest on an attach- 
ment formed in opposition to her mother’s wishes. 
Mary had reproached her for her own ingratitude to 
Richard ; but the earnest warning, solemnly spoken, 
had troubled the young girl’s peace, and Mary had 
told her mother that for the present she preferred 
not to see her cousin, and alleged Janet’s warning 
as her reason. 

Mrs. Wolferston was surprised. She could not un- 
derstand Janet’s strange persistence, for at her age 
it was not likely that the objections which weighed 
with herself against the marriage could equally in- 
fluence her eldest daughter. She even felt pained by 
Janet’s ingratitude, and she told her so. 

The girl had borne these reproaches silently so 
long as they were unproven. She had resolved not 
to utter her suspicions against Richard to any one 
except Mr. Painson, and now she did not know how 
to act. It seemed as if the whole tenour of her 
conduct must change. She must retract her own 
words, unsay her own arguments, and yet without 
daring to give any reason for such seeming wayward- 
ness; for if Richard Wolferston married Mary, how 
could she ever tell even her mother the horrible guilt 
of which she had suspected him ? 

She tried to thank God for relieving her mind 
from such a dark, dreadful doubt, but she felt no 
comfort or relief in this thanksgiving; her words 
seemed to roll back on herself, confusing and de- 
pressing her. She told herself that he was cleared 
from all suspicion, and yet, deep down in her heart, 
hiding away, doubt lingered—doubt which influenced 
her, even though as yet she was not aware of its | 
existence. 

‘Qh, if Henry would only come back,” she said, 
*‘T should have some one to help me combat this | 
miserable perplexity; and yet why am I so weak? | 








Probably I shall never see him again. Why do I 
not at once try to bear my own burden, instead of 
wishing to lay it on others?” 

The servant came in with letters; one of them 
bore a foreign postmark. It was from Captain 
Wenlock. Instead of returning to England, his regi- 
ment had been ordered up the country for a year, 
so the letter addressed to him at Malta would pro- 
bably never reach his hands, and he was still 
ignorant of all that had happened at Rookstone. 

Poor Janet! it was a very hard trial. Three 
months at least she must still wait before she knew 
the effect which the change in her fortunes would 
work in her lover’s affections. 





GETTING TO THE END OF A THING. 


Anytuine which has to be done must be begun and 
ended, and it will happen continually that there is 
considerable trouble connected both with the begin- 
ning and the ending, and in many cases more trouble 
with either than with the intermediate management 
of the matter. But the beginning, though often 
more than sufficiently troublesome, is but exception- 
ally vexatious; in all enterprises there is.a kind of 
halo, real or fictitious, shed around the first en- 
deavours, which is itself a species of éncouragement, 


| and there is the novelty of action, in most cases, 


which is inspiriting. Hence if we sympathise with 
the actors in any exploit at the outset, and interest 
ourselves in their object, the sympathy is pleasant, 
and not irksome, and it finds a return in every 
measure of success, because such success in a manner 
testifies to the soundness of our judgment ; ‘and even 
if there be no success, and reverses come instead, we 
can find compensation in the conviction we are pretty 
sure to entertain that the failure is unmerited. But 
it is the wearisome protraction of affairs of whatever 
kind which gives rise to the annoyance that is so 
vexatious. We naturally look for the end of the 
business in which we are concerned ever so little ; 
and when the end is deferred from day to day and 
week to week, and by-and-by perhaps from year to 
year, then it is that we grow utterly sick of it, until 
at last we have scarcely any feeling with regard to it 
half so strong as the heartfelt desire to be done with 
it, and to have seen and heard the last of it. We 
need hardly say that this feeling is common to every- 
body, for we have all experienced it in our turn 
—and the experience with some of us forms the 
dreariest of all we have undergone. There was that 
lawsuit, for example, in which we engaged from the 
purest motives—the simple determination to see 
justice done. How proud and hopeful—nay, how 
confident we were at the beginning, and how we com- 
plimented ourselves on the disinterested part we had 
taken, while we reaped in anticipation the triumph 
consequent on our assured success. But the pride 
and the confidence gradually sank out of our con- 
sciousness, and then came doubts and fears, and that 
creeping torture of suspense, which only litigants 
know under the law’s delay—and the gloomy brooding 
hours, and the sleepless nights, and the crowd of 
resentful and spiteful feelings against the defendant 
which made us ashamed of ourselves even while we 
nourished them, and have sufficed to mar our self- 
respect ever since. And when at last the decision 
came, what was it to us that the suit had been 
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decided in our favour ? We had anticipated the joys of 
a triumph; but even success brought nothing of the 
kind—only a sort of sullen satisfaction that the 
nuisance, after lagging and lagging, had got itself 
done with at last. It was much the same with that 
business speculation on which we were tempted to 
enter, and which was to be so suddenly productive of 
huge profit. It was never productive of profit in any 
shape, but we might have tolerated that, had it wound 
itself up, as it was bound to do, at a certain time. 
But it dragged its slow length along month after 
month, amid recriminations and heartburnings, until 
the very thought of it was an incubus—the name of 
it a discord in our ears—-and it still refused to come 
to an end. 

One might multiply instances of the above descrip- 
tion, and even of a description more serious, for the 
severest calamities incident to the human lot might 
be brought into this category; and it would be easy 
to show that the worst element even of a ruinous 
misfortune is often found in the slow and wearisome 
development of its final climax, and the crushing 
anticipations of the evils that have to be endured, 
as one bitter drop after another dribbles as it were 
with painful deliberation into the cup which must 
be drained to the dregs. But there is a humorous, 
or at least a semi-humorous, side to this subject ; 
and we gladly turn to that for our own and the 
reader’s relief. 

The remark has been made often enough, that the 
comfort and discomfort of our lives are dependent 
more upon little things than on great ones—the 
reason being, of course, that the mass of our ex- 
perience is made up of little things and not of great 
ones. If this be so, then it is essential that we 
should know how to get to the end in little things, 
and leave off the habit of regarding them as matters 
of no importance. Whether a thing be small or 
great, what is really important is to ‘‘ put it through,” 
as Americans say, and be done with it. We beg 
leave to enunciate this as an axiom, in the hope that 
mankind in general, and womankind in particular, 


will take it to heart and carry it out in practice. 


In the first placethen, there is an art which all should 
be acquainted with, the art, namely, of discriminating 
in matters forming topics of conversation. ‘There are 
subjects, as every one must be aware, which are very 
agreeably discussed in one company, which can hardly 
be mooted in another without furnishing grounds 
for offence. Now there are people who, without 
designing to be disagreeable, seem to have a genius 
for discords, and whose instinct it is to pounce on 
such subjects at the wrong time and in the wrong 
place; they are pretty sure to discover their error 
after the mischief is afoot, and, perhaps, would gladly 
put an end to the conversation at once if they knew 
how. But here is the difficulty—they do not know 
how to get to the end, and their very desire to do so 
is apt to confuse and bewilder them, so that in their 
eagerness to compel a conclusion they blurt out 
words that should not be spoken, and only make 
matters worse. In such cases it is fortunate if a 
third party, seeing how matters stand, considerately 
crushes into the discourse with a new topic, and 
enables the offender to retire under cover of his 
advance. If there is no such relief at hand, the best 
thing for the delinquent to do is to change the sub- 
ject himself by breaking off in the middle, or starting 
away at a tangent in some other direction. 

The softer sex, who have generally the art of 
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beginning things in the best imaginable manner, 
are often wofully deficient in the capacity for getting 
to the end of a thing. Such a simple thing asa 
morning-call, for instance. How often does it happen 
that this little ceremony, intended as an act of neigh- 
bourly courtesy, degenerates into one of positive 
persecution, simply because the caller does not know 
how to get to the end of her call? Thus, Mrs, 
Humdrum, who dines at five, calls on Mrs. Wright, 
who dines at three. There is half an hour—it may 
be an hour—of very pleasant chat, alternating with 
the settlement of some small benevolent business in 
which both ladies are engaged, and the arrangement 
of preliminaries for more operations of the kind. 
Then the clock on the mantel-piece, which struck two 
just now, is getting towards the half-past; and 
certain unmistakable odours ascending from below, 
coupled with some unmistakable movements and 
tingling clattering sounds in the adjoining room 
where Kitty is laying the cloth, intimate the ap- 
proach of the dinner-hour. Mrs. H. feels that it 
is time for her to take leave, and she rises from her 
chair, Mrs. W. rising at the same time. But at this 
crisis Mrs. H. suddenly recollects something of im- 
portance which had hitherto escaped her, and so the 
two stand by the drawing-room door while that fresh 
budget is unpacked and gone over, taxing all the 
while the polite self-restraint of Mrs. W., who is 
anxious to get to her domestic affairs. The pair 
have gradually edged away into the hall, and the 
Buttons is opening the portal for Mrs. H., when all 
at once a new thought strikes her, regarding some 
suffering protégée whose case she feels it imperative 
upon her to make known to her dear friend. And 
now the two stand by the half-open house-door 
while the visitor, comfortably wrapped up, goes over 
that fresh matter for another ten minutes or so—the 
unfortunate hostess shivering under the blast of cold 
air that rushes in, and inwardly dreading the re- 
currence of that influenza fit from which she has but 
lately recovered. In her heart she wonders whether 
Mrs. H. will ever get to the end of her story; and we 
can only say that in dismissing her at last with a 
smile and a caress, she manifests far more kindness 
and forbearance than we pretend to have a claim to. 

Mr. Humdrum is not a whit more admirable in this 
respect than his wife. A man of irreproachable 
character and benevolent disposition, he is generally 
found mixed up in some way with the little plans 
started from time to time in his district for the alle- 
viation of the lot of the poor, and for helping the 
labouring classes to help themselves.. Unhappily, 
however, he is not at all indisposed to take the chair 
at public meetings got up with the view of furthering 
such philanthropic measures; and when he does take 
the chair, whatever else may be in store for this 
hearers, there is sure to be a demand upon their 
patience which will put that virtue to a severe test. 
It is not so much that Humdrum has nothing to say 
—for he will tell you with considerable glibness what 
all the world knows already—but that he does not 
know how to leave off speaking when he has said 
all. Somehow or other the thread of his discourse 
holds him fast, and will not be severed. First he 
hesitates, then he halts, then stops short, then 
staggers on again, with more last words and still 
more last words, until you begin to wonder whether 
he means to get to the end at all—and finally, as 
you foresee will be the case, he subsides in some 
strange way behind his pocket handkerchief in the 
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middle of a sentence apropos of something—he does 
not know what, nor his audience either, though they 
are delighted to see him sit down at last, and cheer 
him accordingly. 

Mr. Tom Tyro comes to town to make his way in 
the world, in furtherance of which praiseworthy 
purpose he is supplied with letters of introduction to 
certain persons of note or influence in the capital. 
Full of spirits and confidence, and nothing doubting 
but that he shall open his oyster with satisfactory 
facility and success, Tom arms himself with one of 
his magic missives, and proceeds to the west-end 
mansion of Sir Something Grand. Acting on his 
knowledge of mankind, he tips the tall lackey who 
answers his appeal to the knocker, and after a brief 
delay finds himself in the presence of the great man, 
to whom he presents his credentials. The baronet 
desires him to be seated while he reads the letter, 
and putting a few questions to the young man, pro- 
fesses his willingness to serve him should occasion 
offer. If the young fellow had half the wit on which 
he prides himself he would now make a graceful 
adieu and disappear—instead of which he keeps his 
seat and begins to talk, and talks on in the hope of 
impressing the old gentleman in his favour. He 
does make an impression, but it is to his disfavour, 
and the longer he is in getting to the end of his talk 
the deeper that impression becomes. When he de- 
parts at length, the odds are that he leaves behind 
him the reputation of a chattering booby, and that 
he will find his expected patron not at home to any 
future application. 

It need not be forgotten that there are a class of 
people—and not by any means a small class—who 
seem to set their faces resolutely against getting to 
the end of a thing. They have the wondrous faculty 
of talking about nothing, and never dream when 
they open their mouths that it is necessary to have 
something to say. They are fascinated by the sound 
of their own voices, and expect other people to be 
delighted with the same doubtful music. Sometimes 
a member of this class invades the platform, where 
he is a terrible nuisance, and sometimes he gets into 
the pulpit, where he is something still worse. For- 
tunately, by a bountiful provision of nature, he is not 
allowed to tyrannise as he would like to do—for it 
is decreed that his dull drone shall have a soporific 
effect, so that one loses in the slumber he induces 
the sense of the wrong he inflicts. Others there are 
of ability and zeal, who yet wander on for lack of 
the discretion which would bring them to an effective 
conclusion. 

A still larger class are they who have not even 
wit enough to know the end of a thing from the 
beginning, who talk d tort et d travers, as blue-bottles 
buzz, now in this direction and now in that, flying 
from one subject to another, and mixing many sub- 
jects together, it may be according to some mysterious 
connection in their own minds, but of which others 
have no idea whatever. Witnesses, of this unlogical 
tribe, sometimes appear in courts of justice, where 
one may see them savagely handled by counsel, and 
often browbeaten and badgered into giving a testi- 
mony the very reverse of what they intended. We 
have wondered ere now at the marvellous faculty of 
the judge in fathoming evidence so confused and 
disordered, and drawing forth the simple truth from 
a mass of perplexed and contradictory utterances. 
The intellect of this unlogical class would seem to be 
a kind of instinct governed by association, and not a 
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reasoning faculty. What is curious is that such 
people generally understand one another readily 
enough ; they see connection and concatenation where: 
educated persons see nothing but vagueness and 
incoherence. 

There are some things to which we cannot get to 
the end by any exertion of our own, but must needs 
wait until the end comes of itself. Such things are, 
foul weather, easterly winds, stagnant seasons of 
trade, bouts of sickness, calumnies, lies and slanders, 
and rumours of envy and scandal. There are, again, 
things which really have no end—among which may 
be mentioned travellers’ tales, the yarns of anglers, 
sportsmen, fox-hunters, and all that tribe, family 
jars, party and political feuds, the rates and taxes, 
cold mutton, organ-grinding, mare’s-nests, cock-and- 
bull stories, the postman’s rap, calls on one’s bene- 
volence, and ditto on one’s gullibility, the unfortunate 
female, the injured individual, and the indestructible 
Mrs. Grundy. All these things, and a round number 
more of as varying description, will not be “ put 
through,” do what you will with them. Our article 
is a more tractable thing, and we get to the end of 
it here. 





COUNT BISMARCK. 


On the occasion of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, 
which brought prominently before Kurope the state 
policy of Count Bismarck, we gave a brief notice of 
his diplomatic and political career. The events of 
the war between France and Germany, with their 
momentous issues, have invested with fresh interest 
the life and character of this remarkable man. We 
shall, therefore, offer no apology to our readers for 
laying before them some additional biographical 
details of the Chancellor of the North German Con- 
federation. 

Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck was born on 
the paternal estate of Schénhausen, in the province 
of Brandenburg, on the Ist of April, 1815. The 
family of Bismarck belongs to the ancient gentry 
of the country, and has furnished many officers 
and servants to the electors and kings of Prussia. 
His father, Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand von Bismarck, 
was a captain of horse, and his mother a daughter 
of Menkin, privy councillor and cabinet secretary 
to Frederick William wr. Bismarck’s earliest 
youth was spent in Pomerania, whither his parents. 
removed in the year 1816. About the Easter of 
1821 he entered the then renowned school of Pro- 
fessor Plamann, in Berlin (Wilhelmstrasse 130),. 
where his only surviving elder brother Bernhard also 
attended. There he remained till 1827, when he left 
to pursue his classical studies at the Frederick 
William Gymnasium. ‘My attention was drawn to 
Bismarck,” says Dr. Bonnell, the director of this 
institution, ‘‘on the very day of his entry. I still 
distinctly remember his visible eagerness—his clear 
and pleasant boyish face and bright eyes—as he sat 
in a gay and lightsome mood among his comrades. 
He first became my pupil when he entered the upper 
third. I was transferred from the Berlin Gymnasium 
to the Grau Kloster, to which Bismarck also came in 
the following year. He became an inmate of my 
house at Easter, 1831, where he behaved himself in 





my modest household—then numbering only my wife 
and my infant son—in a friendly and confiding 
manner. In every respect he was most charming: 
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he seldom quitted us of an evening; if I was some- 
times absent he conversed with my wife in innocent 
friendliness, and evinced a strong inclination for 
domestic life. He won our hearts and we met his 
advances with affection. When he quitted us his 
father: declared his son had never been so happy.” 
Bismarck has not ceased gratefully to remember Dr. 
Bonnell and his wife. Often he has cast a passing 
glance at the window of the small chamber he occu- 
pied in Kénigsgraben (No. 18), when he resided with 
them. 

Well-qualified masters attended the brothers 
Bismarck during the summer months. It was under 
his Berlin tutors that Otto von Bismarck laid the 
foundation of his knowledge of modern languages, 
particularly English and French, in which he after- 
wards acquired great proficiency. To his mother, a 
lady possessed of accomplishments and religious feel- 
ing, young Bismarck was specially indebted. It is 
said that it was her desire that he should devote him- 
self to a diplomatic career. She, however, died 
before her son entered on public life. On attaining 
his sixteenth year he was confirmed in the Trinity 
Church, Berlin, by Schleiermacher ; and in his seven- 
teenth—then a youth of a tall and thin figure—he 
entered the University of Gittingen. Among the 
new friends gained at Gottingen was John Lothrop 
Motley, until recently American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, and the historian of the “ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic.” At the university, accord- 
ing to the custom of German students, he fought 
repeated duels. In one instance he was wounded by 
the fracture of his adversary’s sword-blade. The scar 
is still to be seen on the Chancellor’s face. He studied 
law, passed his examination in 1835, and during the 
winter of that year at a court ball was first intro- 
duced to Prince William, the present King of Prussia, 
whom, through many eventful years, he has served 
with unfaltering devotedness. In the summer of 
1839 Bismarck undertook the administration of the 
Pomeranian estates of his family, and by his successful 
management considerably increased their value. 
Strange stories are told of his eccentricities during 
this period of his life. He was restless, haunted by 
melancholy, a reckless rider and huntsman, addicted, 
too, it is said, to nocturnal carousals, and earned for 
himself the sobriquet of ‘‘mad Bismarck.” Yet he 
had fits of study and read much, chiefly books of 
history, but also theological and philosophical works. 
Spinoza he studied deeply. During this period of 
mental fermentation, to divert the melancholy which 
preyed upon him, he made a visit to France and 
England. 

In 1838, Bismarck, who had previously served 
both in the Department of Justice and of Adminis- 
tration, entered the Jager Guard to fulfil his military 
duties. In the summer of 1842, when on duty as 
a cavalry officer with the Stargard Landwehr 
Squadron of Uhlans, in exercise at Lippehne, in the 
Newmark, he was standing with other officers on 
the bridge over the lake, when his groom Hilde- 
brand, the son of the forester on his estate, rode a 
horse for a bath in the lake close by the bridge. 
Suddenly the horse lost his footing, and Hildebrand 
disappeared in the water. Bismarck threw off his 
sword in an instant, tore off his uniform, and dashed 
headlong into the lake to save his servant. He 
seized him; but the drowning man clung to him so 
fast that he had to dive before he could free himself. 
Bubbles rose over the spot, and master and servant 





were given up by the spectators for lost; but the 
powerful swimmer had succeeded in releasing him- 
self, and he rose to the surface, bearing up with 
him and bringing to land his inanimate burden. 
The rescued man, however, shortly recovered, and 
for this brave action Bismarck obtained a simple 
medallion—the well-known Prussian safety medal— 
which may occasionally be seen beside many stars 
on the Chancellor’s breast. Proud of this mark of 
honour, it is said that on one occasion a noble diplo- 
matist asked him the meaning of this little modest 
decoration. ‘‘I am,” he replied, ‘in the habit 
sometimes of saving a man’s life.” On the death of 
the elder Von Bismarck, which took place in 1845, 
his sons divided the family property. Otto became 
possessed of Kniephof and Schénhausen, and from 
that time resided at the latter place. From Schén- 
hausen he writes to his sister in February, 1846 :— 
‘*T am to be invested here with the important office 
of Dyke Captain, and I have also considerable chance 
of being elected to the Saxon (Provincial) Diet. 
Bernhard urges me to go to Prussia. He declares 
that by taste and inclination I am made for govern- 
ment service, and must enter it sooner or later.” 

In 1847 Bismarck was betrothed to Fraulein 
Johanna Putkammer, and between his betrothal and 
marriage he made his first appearance at the first 
United Diet. This diet or convocation of the united 
estates was composed of delegates of the provincial 
diets. It was summoned by Frederick William tv, 
and intended by him to serve the purposes of a 
national representation of the Prussian people. It 
was, however, short-lived, being swept away in the 
revolutionary crisis of 1848. On his marriage Bis- 
marck took his young wife through Switzerland and 
Italy. At Venice he accidentally met Frederick 
William ry, with whom, on invitation, he dined and 
conversed on German politics. This meeting led to 
his appointment in 1851 to the post of plenipoten- 
tiary to Frankfort, where in this capacity he remained 
for eight years. After the failure of the revolution 
of 1848, Bismarck, who had taken up an ultra- 
conservative position in politics, had become one of 
the most trusted advisers of Frederick William. 
Opposed to democracy, he was at first ready to act at 
Frankfort as the faithful ally of Austria, although 
not the less disposed to claim for his country a co- 
ordinate position with Austria in the Germanic Diet. 

Bismarck’s political ideas during the period of his 
residence as Prussian plenipotentiary at Frankfort, 
underwent a great change—a change which has 
affected the whole 6f Germany, and indeed the 
entire relations of the European powers. After the 
new light had fallen upon him, Bismarck became 
the decided adversary of Austria, and struggled at 
the diet against her paramount influence. 

Prince William, then Regent, recalled Bismarck 
in 1857 from his post at Frankfort, and sent him as 
minister to St. Petersburg. This was against his 
inclination, for he hoped to have done good service 
at that time for Prussia at the diet. He regarded 
the then existing federal relations between the 
German States as unduly disadvantageous to Prussia 
—‘‘as a disease of Prussia,” to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘‘ which,” he adds, ‘‘we shall be obliged to 
cure sooner or later with fire and sword.” Watching 
at a distance the course of events in Germany, Bis- 
marck took advantage of his residence in Russia to 
study the language and society of the country. He 
is said to have much pleased and astonished the 
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Emperor Alexander when he first answered him in 
Russian. A letter, remarkable when read in the light 
of after events, and marked by touches of a humorous 
but grim and trenchant satire, was written from St. 
Petersburg to his wife in 1859 during the war in 
Italy. It is as follows:—‘‘ Half an hour ago a 
courier awakened me with tidings of war and peace. 
If we fire one shot on the Rhine the Italo-Austrian 
war is over, and in place of it we shall see a Prusso- 
French war, in which Austria, after we have taken 
the load from her shoulders, will assist so far as her 
own interests are concerned. That we should play a 
very victorious part is scarcely to be conceded. Be 
it as God wills! It is here below always a question 
of time. Nations and men, folly and wisdom, war 
and peace, they come like waves and so depart, 
while the ocean remains. On this earth there is 
nothing but hypocrisy and jugglery, and whether 
this mask of flesh is to be torn off by fever or a 
cartridge, it must fall at last; and then the differ- 
ence between a Prussian and an Austrian, if of the 
same stature, will be so small that it will be difficult 
to distinguish between them. Fools and wise men, 
as skeletons, look very much like one another; 
specific patriotism we thus lose, but it would be 
desperate if we carried it into eternity.” When in 
Russia, Bismarck suffered severely from an attack of 
illness. To this he alludes in a letter of date 
January, 1862, to his only sister, the wife of Oscar 
von Arnim: ‘‘ Since my illness I have become so 
mentally weak, that the energy for exciting circum- 
stances is deficient. Three years ago I might still 
have been a useful minister, but now I regard myself 
asa sick circus-rider. Sickness happens everywhere, 
and so does misfortune ; with God’s help one gets 
over them, or one bends in resignation to his will.” 
There was, notwithstanding this desponding tone, 
still much work remaining to be done by the astute 
statesman. 

In the spring of 1857 Bismarck had his first 
special political conference with Napoleon. On 
the 23rd May, 1862, he was appointed ambassador 
to Paris. After a few weeks spent in Berlin he set 
out for the French capital. On the 1st of June he 
writes to his wife: ‘‘To-day I was received by the 
Emperor, and delivered my credentials. He received 
me in a friendly manner, looks well, has become 
somewhat stronger, but by no means fat and aged, 
as he is caricatured. The Empress is still one of the 
handsomest women I know. She has even grown 
handsomer within these five years. I am 
anxious for work, because I do not know what to 
do. To-day I dined alone. The whole evening 
there was rain, and I was alone at home. To whom 
could Igo? Iam more lonely in the midst of great 
Paris than you are at Reinfield, and sit here like a 
rat in an empty house.” At the end of June, Bis- 
marck took a short trip to London to see the Exhibi- 
tion, when he had interviews with Lord Palmerston. 
He then went to the Pyrenees and Biarritz, where 
he met the Emperor Napoleon, and in frequent walks 
and conversations by the seaside formed a personal 
intimacy with him. In a pamphlet recently issued 
by a Parisian journalist, it is said that when Count 
Bismarck was ambassador at the French Court he 
laid himself out to study the character of the Em- 
peror, and sent to Berlin some remarkable despatches 
on his ambition, intellectual faculties, and personal 
weaknesses; and also that he detected in him 
political propensities and desires which he had 





neither the clearness of head nor strength of will to 
execute. This, however, is the account of an oppo- 
nent alike of Bismarck and Napoleon. 

When still ambassador to France a crisis had 
arrived in Berlin. The House of Deputies had re- 
fused to vote the increased military budget, and by 
telegram Bismarck was summoned to the Prussian 
capital, and appointed Premier and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. His ideas of what was necessary 
for Prussia and for Germany had gradually ripened 
during his lengthened residence at Frankfort, and by 
his political experience at the courts of St. Peters- 
burg and Paris. A decided conservative, with high 
notions of the royal prerogative, he was now called 
upon to conduct the government of Prussia, and to 
carry out the project of the reorganisation of the 
army, in avowed opposition to the majority of 
deputies. ‘‘Germany does not look for Prussia’s 
liberalism,”’ he said, ‘‘ but for her power. Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden may indulge liberalism, 
but nobody expects that they will play Prussia’s 
part. Prussia is obliged to collect her force for a 
favourable moment, which has already been missed 
several times. Her frontiers are not favourable for 
a healthy commonwealth. The great questions of 
our time are to be decided not by speeches and reso- 
lutions, but by blood and iron!” Bismarck plainly 
told the House of Deputies that constitutional con- 
flicts may be decided in other countries by a change 
of ministry, but it was not the custom in Prussia; 
and so, with a bold front, he fought the battle of the 
royal prerogative, and carried on the State Govern- 
ment without a budget voted by the Chamber. 

Meantime the Prime Minister developed his anti- 
Austrian policy. In his famous circular of the 24th 
of January, he informed the Vienna Cabinet that the 
relations of Prussia to Austria must unavoidably 
change for the better or the worse. The episode of 
the conflict with Denmark followed; and out of the 
question of the conquered Elbe Duchies the two 
great German Powers came to war. The seven days’ 
campaign of 1866, which culminated in the victory 
of Sadowa, gave to Prussia not only the Elbe Duchies, 
but the Kingdom of Hanover and Frankfort, and 
other large increase of territory and population. This 
great result crowned the policy of Bismarck—-which 
was the exclusion of Austria from Germany, and the 
territorial aggrandisement of Prussia. t 

Previously to the war with Austria, Bist, ,vck had 
been raised to the rank of a Prussian Cq; at. He 
had also been invested with the highest yuark of 
honour Prussia can bestow, the exalted order of the 
Black Eagle. Among those who wrote to congratu- 
late Bismarck on this distinction was his friend 
Dr. Bonnell. One evening the Count called on his 
former preceptor to thank him personally, and sat 
pleasantly chatting with the Bonnell family at the 
tea-table, talking about Biarritz, which he had en- 
joyed thoroughly, and alluding lightly to the nu- 
merous threatening letters and warnings of assassina- 
tion which he had received. A very serious attempt 
was, however, actually made on his life on the 
7th of May, 1866. Proceeding up the centre allee of 
the Unter den Linden at Berlin, the Prime Minister 
heard two rapidly following reports behind him. 
One of the bullets grazed his side. Turning swiftly 
round, he saw a young man before him who was rais- 
ing his revolver to fire a third time. Bismarck seized 
the assassin by the arm and by the throat, but before 
he reached him the man fired a third shot, which just 
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touched the right shoulder of the minister. Then the 
wretch passed the revolver from the right to the left 
hand, and fired two other shots; one missed, but the 
other struck the Count right on the side. Stunned by 
the shock, he thought himself for the moment mortally 


Austrian policy. Much time, however, was not 
needed to dispel my youthful illusions with regard 
to Austria, and I became her declared opponent. I 
was not aware that the future would call upon me 
to take any part in public events, but from that 





wounded; but the bullet had glanced off the rib, and, 
recovering, he was able to reach his house in the 
Wilhelm Strasse before the occurrence was known. 
Count Bismarck was at that time highly unpopular. 
To this he made allusion in a conversation which 
took place in the eventful year 1866, a report of 
which appeared first in the Paris journal Le Svécle : 
—‘In France, I know I am as unpopular as in 
Germany. Everywhere I am held responsible for a 
state of things I did not create. I am the scapegoat 
of public opinion, but that does not much trouble 
me. I follow out a plan, with a perfectly calm 
conscience, which I consider useful to my country 
and to Germany.” Other interesting biographical 
passages occur in this conversation: take the follow- 
ing :-—‘‘ Sixteen years ago I was living as a country 
gentleman, when the King appointed me the envoy 
to the Frankfort Diet. I had been brought up in 
the admiration, I might almost say the worship, of 





period I conceived the idea which at the present day 
I am still pursuing—the idea of snatching Germany 
from Austrian oppression, or at least that part of 
Germany whose tone of thought, religion, manners, 
and interests identify her destinies with Prussia— 
Northern Germany. The opposition I had to con- 
tend with in Prussia could not prevent my devoting 
myself heart and soul to the idea of a Northern 
Germany, constituted in her logical and natural form, 
under the sgis of Prussia. To attain this end, I 
would brave all dangers, exile, the scaffold itself. 
I said to the Crown Prince, whose education and 
natural tendencies incline him rather to the side of 
parliamentary government, ‘ What matter if they hang 
me, provided the rope by which Iam hung binds this 
new Germany firmer to your throne?’” 

The French writer who reports this conversation 
thus describes Count Bismarck :— ‘‘ When I en- 
tered the study I saw before me a man of a 
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tall stature and of animated countenance. On his 
broad, high, and smooth forehead I perceived, with 
some surprise, the presence of much benevolence, 
mingled with persistency. Monsieur de Bismarck 
is fair and somewhat bald; he wears a military 
moustache, and speaks rather with a soldier-like 
brevity than with diplomatic caution. His air is 
that of the aristocrat and courtier, improved by all 
the charm of the most polished courtesy. He ad- 
vanced to receive me, took me by the hand, led me 
to a seat, and offered me a cigar.” 

That Bismarck should be misunderstood and misre- 
presented in carrying into actien the fixed ideas 
which govern him is inevitable,—that he should 
resort to doubtful policy in adjusting his com- 
plicated schemes is more than likely. We do not, 
however, here seek to apportion praise and blame. 
No contemporary judgment of such a man is likely 
to be strictly just. Facts are not fully known, while 
passion, aroused by actual conflict and by national 
antipathies, is but a poor guide to truth. 

Let us, however, hear the great German statesman 
in his own behalf. To his old friend André von 
Roman, Count Bismarck thus wrote in December, 
1865:—“I am very sorry if I offend believing 
Christians, but I am certain that this is unavoidable 
for me in my vocation. What man breathes 
who in such a position must not give offence, justly 
or unjustly? I will even admit more: I would to 


God that, besides what is known to the world, I had 


not other sins upon my soul, for which I can only 
hope for forgiveness by trust in the blood of Christ! 
As a statesman, I am not sufficiently disinterested ; it 
is not easy always to get that clearness on the 
questions coming before me which grows upon the 
soil of divine confidence. Whoever calls me an un- 
conscientious politician does me an injustice: he 
should first himself try his own conscience upon this 
arena. . I by no means place myself above 
the judgment of those with whom I share a common 
faith. But from your friendship and your own 
Christian feeling, I anticipate that you will recom- 
mend to my judges prudence and clemency for the 
future—of this we all standin need. I hope that 
God’s grace will not deprive me of the staff of humble 
faith in the midst of the doubts and dangers of my 
calling, by which I endeavour to find out my path.’’* 

On the 14th July, 1867, Count Bismarck was 
appointed Chancellor of the North German Confede- 
ration, while still retaining his post as Prussian Prime 
Minister. The victory of Sadowa andthe aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia aroused the jealousy of France. To 
this period belongs the famous Benedetti-Bismarck 
project for the spoliation of Belgium. What share 
of blame really rests with Bismarck for the part he 
played in this nefarious scheme remains still to be 
cleared up. As he could part with no inch of German 
territory to satisfy the cravings of France, he perhaps 
was induced, for the time being, to listen to, or 
suggest, other modes of adjustment. 

The extraordinary events of the great war of the 
last few months—with the negotiations in which 
Bismarck bore a part—are yet vivid in the public 
recollection, and need not be recounted. One scene, 





* Two works on the career of the subject of our notice have recently 
been translated into English, and published in this country—‘ The Life 
of Bismarck, Private and Political,” by Hesekiel, and ‘‘ Count Bismarck, 
a Political Biography,” by Bamberger. These works are of unequal 
merit—the former highly laudatory, the latter more impartial. We 
have to acknowledge our indebtedness to them in the preparation of the 
foregoing sketch. 





however, of the wonderful drama, the first act of 
which closed at Sedan, deserves special notice. At 
an early hour on the Friday morning following the 
memorable, and for the French disastrous battle, 
Count Bismarck was informed that the Emperor 
Napoleon was coming to meet him. He hastened 
from his lodgings at Donchery and met the Emperor’s 
carriage just outside the town. As the Emperor 
stopped and alighted, the Prussian minister uncovered 
his head and stood with his hat in his hand, and on 
a sign or request to put it on, the Count replied, 
‘* Sire, I receive your majesty as I receive my own 
royal master.”” There happened to be near the 
place where they met, a few hundred yards outside 
the squalid town of Donchery, the humble cottage of 
a handloom weaver, of which there are numbers 
round Sedan. Count Bismarck led the way and 
entered it. The room was not inviting. The Count 
walked up-stairs and found the apartment was filled 
by the handloom and appliances of the weaver. So 
he descended and found Napoleon sitting on a stone 
outside. Two chairs were brought out of the cottage. 


The Emperor sat down on one, and the Count took’ 


the other, and placed it on his majesty’s left-hand 
side. These two remarkable men then entered on 
their conference. The officers in attendance on their 
fallen master lay down some distance apart on a 
small plot of grass in front of the cottage. The 
great point to be gained was peace. But the 
Emperor stated he had no power—he could not 
negotiate a peace; he could not give orders to the 
army nor to Marshal Bazaine: the Empress was 
Regent of France, and on her must devolve negotia- 
tions. To the collapse of the military power of 
France, however, speedily succeeded the overthrow 
of the Bonaparte dynasty. Bismarck’s contribu- 
tion to these great occurrences had been made years 
previously in securing to the Northern Confederation 
by secret treaties the armed co-operation of the 
South German States. 

From Sedan the car of victory brought the Prussian 
leaders to Versailles. To the graphic pen of Dr. 
Russell, the ‘‘Times” correspondent, we are in- 
debted for the following description of Moltke and 
Bismarck as they appeared on a gala day at the 
palace of the Grand Monarque: ‘‘ You see that tall 
thin man without any moustache or whiskers, his 
hands behind his back—the officer with the greyish 
hair, very short, and a face cut with many fine lines, 
his head slightly stooped, the eyebrows pronounced, 
and the eyes deep-set. There is the man whom the 
Junkers of Berlin call ‘the old schoolmaster.’ 
What a lesson he has taught Austrians and French! 
He looks very grave. He is always so. But there, 
you see, striding through the crowd, is a very 
different-looking person. Yes; who is that frank, 
smiling major of dragoons? He comes this way— 
the officer in the white cap and yellow band, dark 
blue or nearly black double-breasted frock coat, 
with yellow collar, taller than the tall officers around 
him. That is Count Bismarck. There is a stir 
wherever he goes—caps touched and hats raised. 
He makes straight for a little knot of Americans— 
General Burnside, in plain clothes, General Sheridan, 
General Husen, and General Forsyth, in uniform, 
without swords. You hear his laugh above the 
murmurs of the crowd, and the wave of sound in 
which his name ‘ Bismarck’ is borne. How heartily 
he shakes hands with them, buoyant and free, elated 
as some officer might be who had just won promo- 
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tion on a battle-field. All the world knows the 
soulless likeness out of which photography has 
failed, however, to take all expression ; but one must 
have actual experience of the peculiar vivacity, or 
rather penetration of his glance, as it is emitted from 
under those tremendous shaggy eyebrows, to measure 
the power of his face—the one grand overwhelming 
force of which is to my mind intrepidity—an im- 
mense, audacious courage, physical and mental, and 
a will before which every obstacle must yield or be 
turned.” ‘The great Chancellor may be transmitted 
to posterity,” says Dr. Russell, on another occasion, 
‘“‘as he is represented in the ‘Almanach de Gotha,’ 
in a plain bourgeois coat and black tie, but those 
who see him striding along in the uniform of the 7th 
Cuirassiers, which he has made famous for all time, 
will think the soldier statesman who has brought 
armed Germany to the field to win the battles from 
which he has reaped for her such a harvest of great- 
ness, renown, and honour, should be most fitly 
depicted in the dress which suits him-so well, as 
he towers among the tallest in the Hall of the Pre- 
fects of Versailles. Bismarck, Moltke! These are 
names to conjure with. Brain in the council—brain 
in the field.” ‘‘ For liveliness of imagination,” adds 
the writer, ‘‘esprit, anecdote, illustration, and memory, 
the Federal Chancellor is admirable, his bonhomie 
is charming, his frankness almost appalling.” So 
downright is Bismarck’s frankness—a quality which 
has served him well as a diplomatist—that it has 
been said that it is to him instead of the most con- 
summate duplicity. Open and communicative to 
every one who cares to question him, he makes no 
secret of his aims. At Versailles he expressed him- 
self to the effect that all he wants is to be allowed 
to do his own business in Germany—that for him the 
great object of the war with France never lay on the 
left side of the Rhine, but on the other side, where 
he hoped should exist one great country, one great 
people, and one great Emperor. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
VI.—THE EMPIRE CITY—AMERICAN DRESS. 


From the ‘‘ New York Directory,” a copy of which 
was chained at the office desk of the hotel, I gleaned 
some interesting facts about the past changes and 
present condition of the city. It is a huge book, 
with numerous pages of advertisements, almost 
equalling in size our ‘‘ London Directory” before a 
supplemental volume was required for the suburban 
districts. The volume for 1870 was the eighty-third 
of the series. The first was published in 1786, a 
comparatively small volume. ‘There was no publica- 
tion in 1788, but since that date, the issue has been 
annual, and with increase of bulk, till it includes 
above 190,000 names and addresses. The increase 
of 1870 over 1869 was 38,692. In keeping with 
American keenness in business, the top of every page 
is oceupied by an adv ertisement. 

The directory shows that the same changes have 
taken place inf the business region of New York as in 
our own city. Forty years ago in Wall Street, the 
Lombard Street of New York, many families resided 
in the uppér floors of the houses. ‘There is now not 
2 single dwelling-house, but the whole street is given 





up to business offices. There are only 120 numbers 
in the street, but 2,320 names, representing firms or 
heads of families residing elsewhere. In the streets 
adjoining Wall Street there is the same crowding of 
business addresses. Broad Street, from Wall Street 
to the East River, with only 144 numbers, gives. 
1,210 names; Beaver Street, 95 numbers, has 590 
names; Nassau Street, 1,570 names; William Street, 

1,405 names; and the small space of Exchange 
Place, 715 names: bankers, brokers, attorneys, 

merchants, and commission agents crowding to the 
centre of commercial activity. Broadway has 8,500 
names, densest at the southern or city end of its long 
range. The directory also reveals in a general way 
the kind of population in other parts of the city. 
Thus the First Avenue, nearest the East River, has 
2,765 names; tlhe Eighth and Ninth, on the other 
side of the island, have 2,370 and 1,925 respectively ; 
while the Fifth Avenue, with its spacious houses and 
wealthy residents, gives only 665 names and addresses. 
Madison Avenue, outvying the Fifth, has 295 houses 
and not a single hotel or store. 

In the front of the directory are some curious pages. 
One contains a list of the names and addresses of 
duly qualified nurses. Another list, extending over 
several pages, gives stores and dwellings, the names 
of the occupants of which were refused. There are 
between six and seven hundred of these, large 
numbers of the stores being liquor-shops, oyster- 
saloons, and variety stores. The dwelling-houses are 
particularised as, on the basement, first-floor front, 
second-floor back, and so on: useful information, no 
doubt, for the police, as many who refuse to give 
names are likely to have special reasons for the refusal. 

In the crowded business streets, not in New York 
only, but in all the great American cities, I noticed, 
more than among us, the large number of names 
with one address. In the same office many men 
have ‘desk room,” or will even pay rent merely for 
having a safe, or compartment of a safe, in the 
office, with the name painted onthe door. Names are 
also conspicuously painted between the steps in the 
common stairs. I noticed also in the working parts 
of the city it was common to have rooms “ with the 
use of steam power,” one engine in the basement 
having gear attached for many separate workshops. 

Within a limited space there is perhaps greater 
bustle and activity than could be witnessed in the 
same area in any capital in the world. But taking 
New York as a whole, a few days’ exploration will 
show the stranger that with all its suburbs it is a 
small place compared with the vast and teeming 
region of the British metropolis. Away from the 
business centre and off the great lines of traffic, the 
city has a quiet air compared with what may be seen 
in many of the London suburbs. There is most 
bustle in the streets along which run various lines of 
street railroad cars. ‘The lines of some of the great 
railways run through parts of the city on the level 
of the street, not raised on arched elevation as our 
London lines on their way to the termini, or depots, 
as they are called in America. In a side street in 
New York, in my first ramble, I saw a long train of 
‘“‘ freight cars,”’ ready to start for the west. Painted 
in large letters on one of the cars was the announce- 
ment ‘straight through to San Francisco,” a journey 
of 3,000 miles. The vast system of railway com- 
munication, and indeed of passenger and goods 
traffic to every part of the world, is one of the things 
that surprises a stranger. In all the hotels, and in 
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numerous public places, there are bureaus, with 
conspicuous advertisements, for the sale of tickets 
with coupons not only to every part of the United 
States, but to all regions of the globe. Thus you 
can buy a ticket with coupons for Boston, Niagara, 
Chicago, Omaha, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Calcutta, Bombay, Alexandria, 
Marseilles, Paris and London, Havre or Liverpool, 
and so back to New York. On board the “Scotia” 
there was a party of travellers from Boston, including 
several young ladies, who had thus made the tour of 
the world. The Americans certainly travel more 
than any other people, and on more unbeaten tracks. 
Of their own railway travelling I must reserve what 
I have to say for a separate chapter. 

Reserving also for special description the common 
schools, hotel life, and other social features, I may 
here note a few miscellaneous points that struck me 
as novel or peculiar in my street rambles. The 
tramway-cars traverse all the main thoroughfares 
except Broadway. 
omnibuses, to the number of passengers. They 
crowd in clusters on the platforms at the end, and 
stand in the centre between the seats. If there are 





There seems no limit, as in the | 


regulations as to the numbers licensed to be car- | 
ried, they are not enforced. Giving up seats to | 


‘‘Jadies”’ used to be universal, but the gallantry 
was so seldom met by even a sign of thanks, that 


men now often leave ‘the fair sex’ to shift for | 
themselves. At all events, the deference to ‘‘ ladies” | 


is not so marked in New York as it used to be. 
The markets seem well distributed, well ordered, 
and plentifully supplied. The abundance of fruit 
and of vegetables is apparent. <A large trade for 
the supply of the city brings wealth to the growers 
in New Jersey State. It was curious to see the “old 
apple-women,” with their well-piled boards, at the 
corners of the streets, only selling peaches instead 
of apples. Ice is in summer another cheap and 
common luxury. Iced soda-water is a universal drink, 
not bottled, but drawn from a tap, and flavoured with 
a variety of syrups. There are not many itinerant 
vendors in the streets, like our costermongers with 
their barrows. In Broadway, there are sellers of 
pictures and photographs, and of Mexican tonquin 
beans. The principal shopless traders are the news- 
boys and the shoeblacks—a numerous horde, of much 
the same class as in our own cities. Street beggars 
are not allowed, and of musicians and other street 
performers there are few. Two or three barrel organs, 
however, I heard in back streets, and two or three 
juvenile German bands. ‘The windows of stores and 
offices in the great thoroughfares are not closed with 
shutters, but the gas is left burning, a practice which 
gives greater safety as well as cheerfulness to these 
streets by night. 

The hearses and mourning coaches strike the eye 
of astranger. The hearses are light, elegant vehicles, 
with plate-glass top and sides, through which the or- 
namented coffin is seen. Black horses are not essential. 
The interments are all now extramural, in cemeteries. 

The prices of almost every article in the shops 
seem high; but since the war, everything is in an 
exceptional state, heavy duties and taxes being im- 
posed, in the laudable and successful efforts to reduce 
the national debt. Board in the chief hotels is 
exactly double what it was before the war, and all 
prices have risen in the same proportion. Much dis- 
tress has been inevitable among the poorer classes, 
but it may be hoped that this is only temporary. 
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I may here set down what I have to say on 
American dress. I speak of the people at large, 
not of the ‘“‘upper ten thousand,” who follow the 
fashions as imported from Europe. In all the large 
towns there are French modistes, and the native 
dressmakers have as good taste as their foreign 
rivals. Among the vulgar rich, especially in New 
York, there are to be seen outrageously loud exhi- 
bitions, Parisiennes out-parisienned. The clever 
poem, ‘‘ Nothing to wear,’’ well expresses the reck- 
less extravagance of female dress among certain 
classes. But, on the whole, I have never seen more 
elegance and good taste than in the walking dresses 
of American ladies. The men also follow the 
European fashions in dress. There was a merchant 
tailor on board the ‘‘Scotia,” a German, of the 
Broadway, who had been purchasing stock in London. 
He had got for himself +a complete outfit of the 
latest fashion in every article of clothing. He 
showed me Poole’s bill, and he had paid Poole’s 
prices, and. would gladly have paid more, for the 
patterns to his cutters. But in speaking of dress I 
am not referring to the followers of fashion. The 
national tendency towards carelessness in costume is 
shown in many ways. The first specimen of an 
American from shore was the pilot who boarded the 
‘‘Scotia.” His dress gave matter for study and 
reflection. He had nothing of the look of a sailor. 
He had a chimney-pot hat, and a tweed suit, coat, 
vest, and trousers all of different patterns. An 
Englishman, walking through the White House, 
was asked if he would like to see the President. ‘I 
won’t trouble him,” he replied; ‘ besides, I have 
not come prepared to be presented.” He referred to 
his dress, but was set at ease by the answer, ‘‘ We 
don’t think about that here,” and so he went up- 
stairs, and ‘‘interviewed” the President. It is 
common to see a minister in the pulpit in black 
cravat, and with coat of most unclerical cut. In 
the Court of Common Pleas in Philadelphia, I saw a 
judge, not of middle age, and who looked younger 
from having none of the externals of office. Around 
him were the counsellors, all wigless and robeless. 
The scene was as if a set of lawyers’ clerks in 
Chancery Lane were burlesquing atrial. Yet Judge 
Ludlow is respected as an able judge, and the pro- 
ceedings are as weighty as if surrounded by all the 
bumbledom of office. Such is the power of habit in 
lessening what Bishop Butler called ‘‘the influence 
of externals.”” At funerals, too, black is not uni- 
versal, often not general, and I saw even the drivers 
of mourning coaches with coats of various colours. 
Few officials, either of the government or of compa- 
nies, have any distinguishing dress. One might 
think at first there was aversion to anything like 
livery or the badge of servitude. Yet there is no 
principle in the thing, for the police and the post- 
men, as well as the army and navy, have uniforms. 
The carelessness as to dress is only part of the 
national spirit of independence. I often heard the 
words used proverbially, ‘It isn’t the clothes, but 
the man in the clothes.” It is with dress as with 
rank, it is ‘‘ but the guinea’s stamp,” 

**A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


VII. --MY FIRST SUNDAY IN AMERICA, 


My first Sunday in America was spent in New 
York. I was surprised by the outward observance 
of the day of rest. In the morning after breakfast. 
going out on the balcony of the hotel, I saw none of 
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the week-day bustle of the Broadway. The omni- 
buses were not running. Groups of well-dressed 
children and teachers were almost the only occupants 
of the pavement, on their way to the Sunday-schools. 
Except a few carriages at the doors of the hotels, 


of the population. 
the streets were thronged with church-goers. 
Church, at the top of the Broadway, where I 


When the church bells rang 
Grace 


went, as being nearest, was well filled. I had in- 


quired about several popular preachers, but found 
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THE FIFTH AVENUE ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


not a vehicle was in the street. Walking out, I | they were absent, and in most cases their churches 


found the street cars running, but the public-houses 
and shops were closed, except those of tobacconists, 
fishmongers, and a few others. In the afternoon 
there was certainly more of the aspect of a Conti- 
nental Sunday, but this may be due to the large pro- 
portion of foreigners in the population. The Germans 
gave concerts in the evening for the wounded in the 
war, and other inroads appeared on the old American 
strictness of Sabbath-keeping. In every land there 
are too many who do not know they have souls, and 
only care for the body’s welfare, but the proportion 
is less among the American than the foreign part 





were closed. 

This closing of churches in New York during the 
summer is a feature worth noting. It is confined to 
the upper part of the city, in wealthy and “ fashion- 
able” quarters; and also to the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches. The Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic churches do not follow the evil 
custom. It may sometimes be necessary to close: 
an edifice for repairs or alterations, and the 
summer season may be the most convenient for 
this purpose. But it looks bad to see churches 
‘closed for the season,” like theatres or places 
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of amusement. Even though the regular sitters 
may be mostly absent, the house of prayer 
should be open, and the pulpit supplied, for those 
who may be willing to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of attending. It was mentioned with approval 
in the papers at the time, that in a few of the 
richer Beaty such as Dr. Gardiner Spring’s in 
Fifth Avenue, and Mr. Northrop’s in West Twenty- 
third Street, services were held without the inter- 
mission of a single Sabbath. I saw also, from 
advertisements, that eminent divines and eloquent 
preachers were officiating at Saratoga, Newport, 
and other places of fashionable summer resort. A 
season of rest and change is as necessary for ministers 
as for people, but they might have left substitutes in 
their churches. Those which were open were well 
filled—even down city, in business parts with small 
resident population. 

Such is the power of caste and fashion, even in 
the service of God! A lady residing near one of 
these rich churches told me, that during ‘the close 
season”’ some of her neighbours shut up the front of 
the house and do not go out on Sunday, that they 
may not be thought to be “‘out of the fashion” by 
being in town in summer. 

On returning to New York in October I found the 
churches reopened, and special services were held at 
the commencement of the fall. There was also an 
interesting evening meeting of ministers, for exchang- 
ing their summer experiences, and uniting in prayer 
for the coming season. Here are a few sentences 
from Dr. Irenzeus Prime’s report of this meeting in 
the ‘‘ New York Observer” :— 

‘‘Tt was curious and interesting to notice that 
nearly all had been preaching, and some of them 
every Sunday. Scarcely one had been making a 
business of resting from labour, and it is a question 
on which they were divided in opinion, whether there 
was more to be gained in the summer by letting the 
mind be fallow, or by giving it moderate exercise. 
One of the ministers said he had written six sermons 
during his vacation, and had written them all in the 
morning before breakfast! This was a great feat. 
It was proof of good health, energy, economy of 
time, and considerable perseverance. He was the 
only one who made such a report, and I rather think 
the rest thought he would have done better to let such 
work alone, when he went away to play. 

‘For play is quite as much a duty in its season as 
work. It is good for boys, and men are grown-up 
boys, and need play more than they did when young. 
Their studies are attended with cares, anxieties, 
perplexities and distractions, that wear the nervous 
system and make recreation a necessity of health and 
life. City ministers are the most overworked men I 
know of, except city editors. Butlet a man be a city 
editor and a minister too, and he must be a man of iron 
frame and wiry nerves who can bear the constant 
strain without giving way. It is the duty of the 
pastor to take a season of perfect rest, for a few 
weeks at least, every year. 

‘Some of the ministers had been down East up in 
Maine. Another had been up the Hudson River, 
fifty miles from New York, over the mountain below 
Cornwall, back of Butter Hill, a genuine wilderness 
still, where there are lakes lying a thousand feet 
above the river, and streams abounding in trout, 
where successors of the disciples in fishing may find 
occupation of the most delightful kind. Other 
pastors had been on little farms of their own, tilling 





them with their own hands; and when they were 
gathering in their harvest they were reminded of that 
appropriate text placed on the beautiful tablet to the 
memory of the late Rev. Dr. Potts, in the University 
Place Church: ‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ 

‘‘ Several had been summoned from time to time 
to the death-beds or funerals of their parishioners. 
Some of them had sickness and death in their own 
households. All the circle sympathised tenderly 
with the brethren who had been thus afflicted, and 
prayer was made for them that such sorrows as theirs 
might work out for them an eternal weight of joy.” 

All very excellent: only let the absent ministers, 
as a rule, leave efficient supplies to fill their pulpits 
and shepherd their parishes, and so avoid scandal, 
and effect good. 

Another evil custom and ‘‘ bad fashion” I observed 
not in New York churches alone, but everywhere in 
the States, leaving the singing to a hired choir. 
Generally there were four performers besides the 
organist, sometimes more, and to them was dele- 
gated the ‘service of song,”’ the whole congregation 
listening in silence. It was literally praise by proxy. 
All churches were alike in this; even the Methodist 
Episcopal congregations were mute during the 
singing of the stirring hymns of Charles Wesley. 
Not more than two or three times did I hear hearty 
congregational praise. At Mr. Ward Beecher’s 
church the singing was general, and in one or two 
other places, but commonly this part of the service 
was a dreary performance. I spoke about it to 
ministers of different denominations, and they all 
expressed regret, adding that it was “‘ the custom ’’— 
a custom surely more honoured in the breach than 
the observance! Singers and musicians are a trouble- 
some race under all cireumetances, but the choirs of 
American churches have got the better of pastors and 
people in a lamentable degree. The curious thing 
is that the singing in the Sunday-schools is well 
attended to, and the musical talent of the people is 
well cultivated, yet in the highest of all exercises it 
is hushed into silence—by custom. The heartiness of 
praise is often a test and measure of spiritual earnest- 
ness. It is found to be so in times of revival. The 
converse may not be true, for in some of the churches 
with most life in the pulpit, and most devotion in the 
people, the choir singing is specially notable. All 
the more reason is there for the ministers who admit 
the fault to throw off the tyranny of fashion, and 
restore the good custom of congregational praise. 


VIlI.—RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


New York is often spoken of as a very wicked 
city. There is no doubt much vice and crime in a 
place with more than a million of inhabitants, in- 
cluding people from every region of the world. 
There are many gambling houses and dancing rooms 
and drinking saloons in and behind Broadway ; and 
in the lower part of the city there are frequent 
scenes of violence and disorder, as in all seaport 
towns. But I saw little of the open and shameless 
depravity which disgraces our London streets. Such 
scenes as nightly are witnessed in our Haymarket 
and its purlieus, are not tolerated in New York. 
‘he disturbances which drunkenness produces are 
confined to a small part of the city. Temptations to 
vice are not at every step as in London, with its 
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flaunting gin-palaces and public-houses. On Sunday, 
especially, there is less drunkenness and rioting than 
with us, the drinking shops being now closed, 
because they were found to produce a plentiful crop 
of cases for the police-courts every Monday. If New 
York is the worst of American cities, it may be 
favourably contrasted with most of our great towns. 
And if it is evil, there are active influences for good, 
ever combating vice and relieving wretchedness. I 
often thought of the lines in Cowper’s ‘ Task,” 
describing London when it was about the size of 
New York as it is: 
**O thou resort and mart of all the earth, 

Checkered with all complexions of mankind, 

And spotted with all crimes: in whom I see 

Much that I love, and more that I admire, 

And all that I abhor ; thou freckled fair, 

That pleasest and yet shock’st me, I can laugh, 

And I can weep, can hope, and can despond, 

Feel wrath and pity, when I think of thee! 

Ten righteous would have saved a city once, 

And thou hast many righteous—well for thee— 

That salt preserves thee !” 


There is no city in the world more distinguished 
by religious and charitable agencies. Exclusive 
of the numerous institutions under the care of the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction, 
costing over a million and a half dollars yearly; ex- 
clusive also of countless private charities in connec- 
tion with Churches, there are about eighty charitable 
organisations for dealing with every phase of human 
need. I might describe the ragged schools and 
home missions, the refuges and reformatories, the 
hospitals and asylums, but the management and 
working of these beneficent institutions is much the 
same in all places. <A visit to the Bible House in 
Astor Place will give the stranger a gratifying view 
of the extent and variety of organisation for practical 
Christian work. This great block of buildings, taking 
its name from the Bible Society, which has here its 
head-quarters, contains the offices of a number of 
other religious and charitable associations. Of these 
I cannot here give details, but must not omit brief 
reference to two great institutions, the Bible Society 
in Astor Place, and the Tract Society in Nassau 
Street, which are in the New World what the parent 
societies are in the Old World. 

The American Bible Society is a worthy rival of 
our own British and Foreign Bible Society in the 
great work of diffusing the Word of God throughout 
the world. Besides the distribution of Bibles 
throughout the States and Territories of the Union, 
with its various races and nationalities, the opera- 
tions of the society extend to every part of the globe 
where American missionaries are stationed. Last 
year the circulation of Bibles, Testaments, or por- 
tions of the Bible, was 1,330,640 volumes. The 
total number of volumes issued in fifty-four years 
has been 26,572,371, up to the date of the last 
report.* The receipts in the first year, 1816-17, 
were $37,779.35. Twenty years later, in 1836-37, 
$83,259.79; in 1856-57, $441,805.07 ; and last year, 
1869-70, $747,058.69. The foreign countries to 
which special efforts have been lately directed 
are Mexico, South America, Sandwich Islands and 
Micronesia, China, Japan, North India, Turkey, 
with its dependencies, Persia, and Egypt. At- 
tention is most given to countries where other 





* The British and Foreign Bible Society, instituted in London in 1804, 
twelve years before the American Society, has issued above fifty-seven 
million copies. 





societies are not specially at work. But it is in 
the home work of the society that its operations 
are most interesting. No region of the Republic is 
unvisited by the Bible Society’s agents and colpor- 
teurs. They follow the track of explorers and 
settlers in the remotest parts. The Freedmen of 
the south, the Chinese in the west, the immigrants 
throughout the Union, and the scattered tribes of 
Indians, are attended to by the Bible Society. Nor 
are the “heathen” in crowded cities neglected, 
though few in number compared with the neglected 
poor of European cities, were it not for the constant 
influx of emigration. In the hotels I almost always 
found a copy of the Scriptures placed in each room. 
The universal diffusion of the Bible, its use in every 
school, and its general influence on society, accounts 
for the right direction given to American progress. 

The American Tract Society also is a powerful 
agent in this patriotic and beneficent work. Like 
the parent society in England, it is a catholic institu- 
tion, embracing all sections of the Christian church, 
and having the same object, the spread of the gospel 
by the press. From large volumes down to small 
tracts and leaflets, its publications have this one 
purpose; at home and abroad, and in all languages 
and races of men. During tho year 1869-70, 339 
new publications were issued, in English, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, and Armeno-Turkish, 
bringing up the whole number of publications now 
on the society’s list to 4,569. Of these, 881 are 
volumes of various size. Of the 339 publications of 
last year, 43 were volumes. It is right to note this, 
because the magnitude and importance of the work 
of the Tract Society, whether in London or New 
York, are sometimes under-estimated, from the con- 
ventional idea attached to the name ‘ Tract.” In 
regard to the operations of these societies, the word 
is really to be taken in its old meaning of a treatise, 
whether in large volume for the scholar and student, 
or in small size for diffusing truth among the masses 
of the people. Each work has its own field and 
influence. While millions of light leaves diffuse 
gospel teaching among the poor and the young, 
thousands of weightier books spread the same truths 
among the educated classes. One of the recent pub- 
lications of the American Tract Society is a splendid 
edition of Luther’s Bible, with notes, which has had 
a large sale among the German people in the Union. 
Twelve other German books were issued during the 
past year, proving that the foreign element in the 
population is duly considered. The Tract Society 
also wisely attends to the field of periodical litera- 
ture. Of the ‘‘ American Messenger” there is an 
average monthly circulation of 170,250 copies; of 
the ‘‘ Botschafter,” or ‘‘ American Messenger” in 
German, 37,058 copies; of the ‘‘Child’s Paper,” 
348,250 copies; in the aggregate, 555,558 monthly. 
The total number of the three papers in the year is 
6,666,700 copies. The society has branches and 
auxiliaries throughout the country, with depdéts in 
the great towns, while an extensive system of col- 
portage distributes the publications to remotest dis- 
tricts. The operations of this great institution, next 
to the Bible Society, serve to leaven the people with 
that truth which forms the best element in national 
character. ‘The flourishing state of these societies, 
aiding the influence of the pulpit, the common 
school, and the Sunday school, attests a high standard 
of public opinion, in spite of all faults of political 
institutions or government. 
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FOREIGNERS IN FraAncEe.—Before the war there were 635, 490 
foreigners residing in France, divided in respect to nationality 
as follows: Germans, 106,606; Belgians, 275,888; Italians, 
92,264; Spaniards, 32,650 ; Swiss, 42,270; English and Ameri- 
cans, 29,850. Of the German residents 57,813 are returned as 
from North and 48,793 from South Germany. 

Kine WILiIAM IN 1815 AND 1870.—The “ Daily News” 
correspondent, writing from Nancy, said: ‘*‘What a change 
from 1815 to 1870! Yet how the old story repeats itself. King 
William of Prussia was at Nancy in 1815, asa young man, 
following his father’s armies against the First Napoleon ; and 
King William is again at Nancy as a grey-haired veteran, lead- 
ing his own armies against the Third Napoleon. In his former 
visit the King was welcomed to the city by the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, afterwards Emperor of Austria ; and, when we 
think of all that has since befallen the House of Hapsburg, that 
seems indeed an age gone by. The old bitterness and the half- 
forgotten troubles of a former generation have been revived by 
Napoleon 111’s rash flinging down of his gage.” 

PARISIAN DIET DURING THE SIEGE.—Some members of the 
Paris Jockey Club determined to have a diner de siége, compris- 
ing all the recently adopted eleménts of food. The famous 
epicure Baron Brisse was entrusted with the preparation of the 
menu, Which consisted of the following items :—Hors d’euvre, 
radishes, herring marine, onions 2 la Provencale, slightly salt 
butter, gherkins, and olives. First course.—Soup of slightly 
salted horse, with vegetables ; ass flesh cutlets, with carrots ; 
mule’s liver, sauté aux champignons ; horse’s lights, with white 
sauce ; carp a la matelotte ; fried gudgeons ; celery heads, with 
seasoning. Second course.—Quarter of dog braised ; leg of dog 
roasted ; rats cooked upon the ashes ; rat pie, with mushrooms ; 
Eel a la broche ; salad of celery and small salad. Dessert.— 
Dutch cheese, apples, pears, marmalade au Kirsch, gateau 
@ Italie au fromage de Chester. The banquet, which was served 
in one of the principal establishments of the Chaussé d’Antin, 
is stated to have been a complete success. 

Moneys Cornrp.—The annual return from the Royal Mint 
shows that the following moneys of the realm were coined in 
this kingdom in 1869 :—6,441,322 sovereigns, 1,861,764 half- 
sovereigns, 297,000 florins, 736,560 shillings, 388,080 sixpences, 
4,158 fourpenny and 4,488 threepenny pieces, 4,752 silver 
twopences, 7,920 silver pence, 2,580,480 copper pennies, 
3,225,600 halfpence, and 3,225,600 farthings. There was an 
unusually small quantity of silver coinage. No crowns or 
halferowns have been coined for several years. The value of 
the pieces coined in 1869 was as follows :—Gold, £7,372,205; 
silver, £76,421; copper, £20,832. The amount paid for 
silver bullion was £135,083. Worn silver coin of the weight 
of 325,977 ounces and the nominal value of £105,000 
was purchased for re-coinage ; the Mint value, at 5s. 6d. per 
ounce, was £89,644; and the loss by re-coinage, £15,356. The 
amount paid for copper bullion and old copper coin was £8,356. 
The amount of seignorage paid into the exchequer in the year 
was £12,345. In the ten years 1860-69 there were coined at 
the Royal Mint 46,187,360 sovereigns, 12,140,516 half-sove- 
reigns, 8,981,280 florins, .26,227,080 shillings, 17,028,000 six- 
pences, 41,580 fourpences, 15,995,760 threepences, 151, 420, 416 
pence, 157,696,000 halfpence, 51,085,108 farthings. 

Distant View oF A BATTLE.—Immediately opposite me, and 
so near that I could almost see the faces of the men, were the 
combatants. On both sides, along the whole face of the hill, 
the combat I was going to say raged, I ought to say flickered ; 
sometimes the infantry tire went off for about five minutes, like 
a display of fireworks; but, as a general thing, the firing 
fluctuated in its intensity. The whole fight was one of artillery 
and riflemen. The French artillery evacuated their first position 
without waiting for it to be stormed, and we could see the 
Germans swarming up the hill and running along its crest as if 
to take the French skirmishers on their flank. From that 
moment we could see almost every gun fired and every man 
fall. The woods+terminated abruptly, and the whole hill-side 
was a series of fields and hedges. Every hedge was taken 
possession of by French skirmishers, who fired at their oppo- 
nents as they ran across the open until they got too near them 
to be safe ; then they ran back across the fields, firing as they 
went, while the Germans, lying behind the hedge they had just 
evacuated, kept up a running fire. Sometimes the fire across 
the fields from one hedge to the other lasted ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour before the Germans made a new rush, lost a 





man or two as they crossed the open, drove their adversaries 
out, dropped a few of these latter as they retreated to a new 
position. Now it was arunning fire behind the trees of an 
orchard, now a party took possession of a copse and held it till 
it became too hot to hold any longer, and then came the usual 
scurry of white knapsacks and red trousers, which distinguish 
the French from the German soldier. Meantime the artille 
was scientifically dropping shell into the hedges behind whic 
the French were lying, and it was beautiful to watch the pre- 
cision with which they exploded. The fields were by this time 
becoming dotted with bodies, and we could see men stopping, 
turning, firing, running, and falling ; and once I saw a whole 
French company retreat precipitately, except one man, who 
deliberately stood in the open and kept on firing for some time 
quite alone, and I was glad to see that he was missed by all 
the shots that were fired at him as he deliberately retreated. 
Had all the French soldiers stood their ground as well as that 
solitary individual the fortunes of the day might have been very 
different.— Times Correspondent. 

Lonpon DirEecTory.— We mentioned in our notice of last 
year’s edition of this book that it comprised no less than 2,364 
pages, exclusive of the advertisements, which may be said to 
form the ‘‘ padding,” or ‘‘lighter literature,” of this gigantic 
volume. The total of pages this year has increased to 2,385. 
We also recorded the fact that the ‘‘ Smiths ” mustered no less 
than 1,600 strong in the commercial directory and in the. court 
department ; and we gave similar information respecting those 
less numerous but still very formidable clans which rejoice in 
the names of ‘‘ Jones,” ‘* Brown,” ‘‘ Robinson,”’ ete. It may 
be of interest to those who are acquainted—and who of us is not 
acquainted ?—with a Smith, or a Smyth, to learn that their 
numbers are still undiminished, in spite of scarlet-fever and 
small-pox, and that the ‘‘Jones, Brown, and Robinson ” family 
were never better represented than at present. In fact, if the 
Oriental prayer has not been realised in their case, ‘‘ May your 
shadow never grow less ””—a point which we cannot ascertain— 
at all events it is a satisfaction to know that they each continue 
to increase and multiply. As the clan Campbell just now are 
before the world, it may be well to add that the nominal kinsmen 
in London who “bless the Duke of Argyll” as their head and 
chief fill a column in the commercial department, and nearly as 
much in the court directory, and put in a goodly appearance 
also among many of the trades. As a proof of the cosmopolitan 
character of our metropolitan population and, by consequence, 
of Messrs. Kelly’s “‘ Directory,” we may be pardoned for men- 
tioning that the letter Z, which is almost exclusively made up 
of German and Polish names, occupies nearly a column and a 
half in the department of commerce, and apparently outnum- 
bers the total of Hibernians who rejoice in the prefix of ““O” 
—the O’Briens, O’Connells, O’Dowds, and O’Neills.—TZhe 
Times. 

Srorm AT Sra.—Dr. Tyndall thus described the weather 
which met the *‘ Urgent” in the Bay of Biscay in the Eclipse 
expedition of last December :—‘‘ After sighting Cape Finisterre 
we went straight towards Lisbon, and here we were shaken with 
a vengeance. Day sank (on the 8th) amid squalls and clouds. 
The wind was high, became higher; hard work to keep oneself 
from pitching out of berth. The wind rose higher—first half a 
gale, then a gale, then a strong gale. Some mariners on board 
would call part of the gale a hurricane. Terrible crash of furni- 
ture and glass. The tiller ropes became loose. Hard work to 
tighten them. Meanwhile the ship was practically rudderless. 
She heeled round, lay in the trough of the sea, and lurched 
awfully. One wave smote the stern, and crumpled up a boat 
which was lashed there. The ship’s carpenter went to the 
second lieutenant and reported that the sternpost was gone and 
the ship sinking. He was a greenhorn, and did not know the 
scientific use of the imagination. I dressed with difficulty, and 
went on deck. It was indescribably grand, but very terrible. It 
was a gale and no mistake. The screw, tossed out of the water, 
would turn in the air, then plunge again, and shake the vessel 
horribly. I must say that, though very earnest, I thought, as 
far as I was concerned, that a worse end might befall me than 
going down in the performance of a duty. I clung for a time 
to fixed objects on deck, and watched the waves, and saw the 
storm take them by the top and carry them away in foam. At 
length the helm was righted, and the ship, answering to it, 
was brought round to face the waves. Our speed sank from 
ten to two knots, and for three days we had a head wind 
dead against us.” 
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